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CAREER AND PLACE BOUND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 

SOM; PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 

Whether a school superintendent has achieved his position through promotion 
in his home district (place bound) or through movement from one school district 
to another (career bound) is a matter of significance for his role performance.* 

The decision to wait for the sq)erintendency in the home district or to 
find one elsewhere is involved and difficult. The man who uproots his family, 
breaks his ties, and diooses to go, indicates by his action that he places a 
higher priority on a career as a school superintendent than he does on living in a 
specific city or community. He is more committed to a career as superintendent 
than to the location of employment. Ihus, he is called career bound. By 
definition, he has been elected to the superintendency from outside the system 
and has never served the district in any capacity other than as superintendent. 

The man who waits for the superintendency acts as if he wants a career as 
superintendent only if it can be had in a specific place: his home school 
district. His career suggests that he is more committed to place of employment 
than to a career as superintendent. Therefore, he has been called place bound. 

The place bound superintendent is an insider: he has been elected to the position 
from within the school district and has served the district in capacities other 
than in the superintendency. 

*See R. 0. Carlson, Execu ti ve Succession and Org anizational Change (Chicago: 
Mi divest Administration Center “University 0 fTIVicagb^^62y and RV UT Carlson, 
"Succession and Performance Among School Superintendents," Administrative 
Science Quarterly . 6:210-227, September, 1961. 
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The terms Career-Bound and Place-Bound, as designations of types of 
superintendents, are meant to convey two fundamental differences between these 
office holders. One difference, which has been mentioned, is that of unlike 
priorities assigned to the importance of career as superintendent versus living 
in a specific location. The other fundamental difference meant to be conveyed 
by the terms is that while the Place-Bound superintendent has a history in the 
school district and, therefore, has a formed part in the organization’s informal 
activities and a he lit age of social relations, the Career-Bound superintendent 
lacks a history and a heritage of social relations in the school district, tie 
is a stranger, an outsider, whose loyalties and commitments are unknown. He is 
neither constrained nor facilitated by a set of established social relations. 

These fundamental dissimi lari ties permit the generation of a number of 
hypotheses about behavioral differences between Career-Bound and Place-Bound types. 
These differences have been sham to be of substantial importance as conditioners 
of the administrative behavior of these two types of superintendents. While 
focusing upon the problem of executive succession and the general question of 
what happens in a school system as it takes on a new chief executive, a number 
of propositions stemming from these career differences were explored and 
reported, ^ 

In this study an examination was made of the psychological differences among 
the superintendents conip rising the sample population. The basic considerations 
for the study incorporate the recognition that psychological factors are important 
to the determination of a man's choice and mobility within his career line. The 
data were drawn from the assessment of attitudes , interests , values , aspirations , 
biographical background, leadership and the social activity of the participants. 

2 Ibid . 
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RETHODOLOGY 

To examine the relationship between types of superintendents and their 
psychological characteristics, an attempt was made to secure the participation in 
the study of all full time sdiool superintendents in the state of Oregon. There 
are 99 such positions in the state. A full-time superintendent holds cnly that 
position. This eliminates superintendent-principal and superintendent- county 
superintendent positions. Of the 99 positions, 98 were filled at the time the 
present sample was taken. 

During the summer of 1964 eadi of these superintendents was contacted, and his 
participation requested. Out of the available i/8 superintendents , 83 or 84,6 per 
cent participated. Approximately half of the group were given the assessment 
instruments at the same time, prior to a conference of sdiool superintendents. The 
remaining sample members were gathered at convenient testing points about the state 
later in the summer. A sampling of over 80. percent certainly seems adequate, and 
would insure a reasonably representative sample of the population. Of the peison 
not participating, it appears that most were willing but unable to avoid previous 

commitments. Only one subject who appeared for assessment subsequently refused to 
participate. 

The table below shews the breakdown of the sample in tern's of the Career- 
Bound, Place-Bound dichotony. 



TABLE A 

DISTRIBUTION OF OREGON SUPERINTENDENTS 



Population Sample % 

98 ~ 83 TOT 

64 53 82.8 

34 30 88.2 



Career-Bound 

Place-Bound 
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As noted in the introduction, the classification of Career-Bound or Place- 
Bound is made on the basis of the individuals job history. A summary of each 
superintendent's job history was available at the State Department of Education 
offices, and this facilitated the gathering of the data. 

In addition to the basic dichotomy noted above, the superintendents were 
subsequently classified on the basis of a more highly refined definition of Place- 
Bound and Career-Bound career patterns. The refined Career-Bound sample (also) 
was required to have held at least two superintendencies and to have made the decision 
to become a superintendent at an early age. This latter was defined in terms of the 
median "career decision" age of the total sample. Early deciders were those who 
were younger than the median age when they decided to become a superintendent. 

The Place-Bound sample was similarly refined. These superintendents were 
required to have heldaily one superintendence, to have become a superintendent in 
the. same district as he occupied when he decided to become a superintendent. 

That is, he did not move after deciding on a superintendence career. Also his age 
at the time of such a decision was required to be older than the median age of the 
total sample. This breakdown is summarized in Table B. 



* 
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TABLE B 

(Types of Careers) 
Total Sample 
N = 83 



Career-Bound (N = 53) 

Definition: Present superintendency 

helcTin district in which never 
before employed. 



Place-Bound (N = 30) 

Definition: Present superin tendency 

held in district of prior 
- employment. 



Refined Career-Bound Saiiple 
(N = 20) 

Above criteria applied plus at 
least two superintendency 1 s held, 
age at time of decision to be 
superintendent was younger than 
median of total sample. 



Refined Place-Bound Sample 
(N = 16) 

Above criteria applied plus , 
held only one superintendency 
and age at time of decision to 
be superintendent was older than 
median of total sample. Also 
became superintendent in same 
district as employed in when he 
decided to become a superintendent. 



Instruments Used 

In attempting to assess the personality characteristics of, and possible 
differences among school superintendents, it was desirable to be as comprehensive 
as possible in the selection of test instruments. At the same time there was a 
realistic need to keep the amount of time required of the subjects to a reasonable 
length. For the battery finally selected, subjects generally required about three 
hours of working time. 
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Three attitude measures were included in the battery of instruments. The 
California F Scale (Adomo, et. al. 1950, forms 40 and 45 con* ining 30 items) , 
Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale (Rokeach 1956), and The Pensacola Z Survey (Jones 1957). 
The F and Z scales are generally described as measures of authoritarianism, the 
latter intended to be less related to political attitudes than the original F scale. 
The Dogmatism, (D) Scale, is also related to the F Scale but intended to be a more 

specific measure of dogmatic and rigid thinking* 

Cue instrument was included as a measure of interests. This was the Strong 



Vocational Interest Blank (Strong 1945) . 



THe SVIB consists of 400 



items pertaining 



to occupational preferences, preferred school subjects, amusements, general activities, 
and preferences for different types of people. The instrument has 60 standard scales, 
most of which relate to specific occupations. The scales were developed by contrasting 
the responses of successful and established persons in each of the occupations with 
responses of persons in general. There are separate forms for each sex; however 
the form for men, the one used here, is the most commonly used and considered the 
most useful. Research has sham the interests, as measured by the SVIB, to be 

quite stable in adults. 

The California Psychological Inventory (Gough 1957) was included as a measure 
of personality traits. The CPI provided scores for 18 scales, each of which is 
related to a dimension of personality. Most of the traits are intended to be 



related to concepts popularly used in describing a person. Ihey include such 
concepts as dominance, responsibility, femininity, sociability, etc. The CPI is 
one of the better established objective tests of personality, and is more 



appropriate than some others because it attempts to measure "normal" aspects of 



personality rather than pathological aspects. 
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The Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values (1960) was included in the battery 
to assess the subjects in terms of six value areas. These include the valuing of 
theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political and religious activities. The 
aim of the Study of Values is to measure the relative prominance of the six areas in 
an individual. The inventory classification (six scales) is based on the theory of 
Eduard Spranger as discussed in his Types of Men . 

Two other self description devices complete the assessment battery given 
the superintendents . One was The Adjective Check List of Gough (Gough and Heilbrun 
1965) . . The ACL is simply a list of 500 adjectives that are connionly used in describing 
a person. The subject checks any and all adjectives he believes descriptive of 
himself. The second device was a Biographical Inventory which was devised for this 
study. It included questions regarding the individuals career history, his career 
aspirations , and his valuing of various groups that are inportant in a superintendents 
work, as well as questions relating to childhood, and early adult life history. 

There were also questions pertaining to social activity, leadership activity, and 
attitudes about interpersonal relations. A number of the items were adapted from the 
Biographical Inventory of Kelly and Fiske (1951). 
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RESULTS 

The findings of this study are presented in the following manner. First, an 
analysis from the Adjective Check List is made in terns of the entire sample of superin' 
tendents. The sanple then is examined in the same mariner by separation into two main 
groups, those of Career-Bound and Place-Bound superintendents. 

The other psychological instruments are then examined in sequence. In every 
instance the data are analyzed initially with respect to the entire sample of 
83 superintendents divided into the two groups of Place-Bound and Career-Bound 
superintendents. This involves the major division called the !! total sample" in which 
all 83 superintendents are studied. Next, data are presented for a subdivision 
called the "refined sample" which consists of 36 superintendents. This sub sanple 
represents a further refinement of the Place-Bound and Career-Bound dichotomy. 

The sample groupings were defined and illustrated in Table B of the preceding 
section. 

The particular instruments are discussed in the following order. First, the 

t 

findings from the three authoritarianism measures, the Allport, Vernon and Linzey 
Study of Values , followed by the presentation of the results of the California 
Psychological Inventory. The results from the Strong Vocational Interest Blank are 
given next and finally, the findings from the Biographical Inventory. 

Adjective Check List 

The list utilized was that of Gough (Gough and Heilbrun, 1965) which consists 
of three hundred adjectives commonly used in describing individuals. The subjects 
were asked to read the adjectives quickly and to check those they considered self- 
descriptive. 



Table I reveals the adjectives most frequently endorsed by the entire sample of 
superintendents , The adjectives were selected if they were endorsed by at least 
two- thirds of the superintendents. An inspection of the table shows that these 
adjectives are essentially of a favorable nature. 

Considering the most frequently endorsed adjectives, we find that active, 
adaptable, dependable, honest, and friendly are endorsed by 951 or more of the group. 
Adjectives endorsed by 90 to 951 of the group (listed in approximate descending order) 
are: considerate, fair-minded, appreciative, alert, cooperative, reasonable, healthy, 

ambitious, capable, conscientious , reliable, and responsible. Another group of 
adjectives of high endorsement frequency, 88 to 90%, include these: cheerful, 

civilized, clear thinking, confident, intelligent, and tactful. 

Hie data of Table I reflect how the superintendents tend to view themselves, 
but do not serve to set them apart from other possible samples. The adjectives all 
deal with socially desirable attributes and, therefore, would be expected to be 
endorsed frequently. Unfortunately normative data for individual adjectives are 
rare. Goldberg (1963) has provided such data for another adjective check list having 
many adjectives in common with Gough’s ACL. Table II contains those adjectives from 
Table I which are common to those used by Goldberg. In addition, endorsement 
frequencies of the superintendents are compared to data for University of Oregon under- 
graduate men* Only one adjective, "aggressive,” seems to show a clear cut 
differentiation with superintendents endorsing the adjective more frequently • Two 
additional adjectives also show a moderate difference: "confident" endorsed more 

frequently by superintendents, and "thoughtful" endorsed more frequently by Oregon 



males . 
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TABLE I 

ANALYSIS OF THE ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST 
Total Sample (N = 83) 



I Adjectives descriptive of both groups of Superintendents.* 



Combined 




Combined 




Endorsement 




Endorsement 




Percentage 


Adjective 


Percentage 


Adjective 


96.4 


Active 


84.3 


Helpful 


96.4 


Adaptable 


96.4 


-Honest 


68.7 


Adventurous 


71.1 


Independent 


72.3 


Affectionate 


78.3 


Industrious 


75.9 


Aggressive 


88.0 


Intelligent 


92.8 


Alert 


73.5 


Interests Wide 


90.4 


Ambitious 


80.7 


Kind 


92.8 


Appreciative 


67.5 


Logical 


74.7 


Calm 


81.9 


Loyal 


90.4 


Capable 


80.7 


Masculine 


89.2 


Cheerful 


81.9 


Mature 


89.2 


Civilized 


80.7 


Moderate 


88.0 


Clear thinking 


68.7 


Natural 


89.2 


Confident 


78.3 


Optimistic 


90.4 


Conscientious 


67.5 


Organized 


69.9 


Conservative 


75.9 


Peaceable 


94.0 


Considerate 


75.9 


Pleasant 


67.5 


Contented 


86.7 


Practical 


92.8 


Cooperative 


80.7 


Realistic 


67.5 


Deliberate 


92.8 


Reas enable 


96.4 


Dependable 


. 90.4 


Reliable 


80.7 


Determined 


90.4 


Responsible 


67.5 


Discrete 


67.5 


Self-confident 


73.5 


Efficient 


75.9 


Serious . 


80.7 


Energetic 


83.1 


Sincere 


77.1 


Enthusiastic 


71.1 


Sociable 


94.0 


Fair minded 


73.5 


Stable 


74.7 


Fores ighted 


78.3 


Steady 


83.3 


Forgiving 


78.3 


Sympathetic 


75.9 


Frank 


88.0 


Tactful 


95.2 


Friendly 


74.7 


Thoughtful 


80.7 


Good-natured 


80.7 


Tolerant 


91.6 


Healthy 


68.7 


Trusting 






81.9 


Understanding 



*Adjective selected if the combined group endorsement was greater than two- 
thirds (66.7%) and endorsement % of either sub group did not fall be lav 60%. 
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TABLE II 

PERCENT OF SUBJECTS ENDORSING ADJECTIVES 





Oregon 


Oregon 

College 




Superintendents 


Males 




(N = 83) 


(N = 82) 


Active 


96.4 


91 


Adaptable 


96.4 


95 

M A 


Adventurous 


68.7 


74 


Affectionate 


72.3 


38 


Aggressive 


75.9 


Alert 




84 


Ambitious 


90.4 


Appreciative 


92.8 


89 


Calm 


74.7 


67 


Capable 

Cheerful 


89.2 


80 


Civilized 


89 


67 


Confident 


89.2 


Conscientious 


90.4 


88 


Conservative 


69.9 


70 


Contented 


67.5 


55 


Cooperative 


92.8 


89 


Deliberate 




93 


Dependable 


96.4 


Determined 


80.7 


85 


Efficient 


73.5 


72 


Energetic 


80.7 


76 


Enthusiastic 


77.1 


84 


Farsighted 


74.7 


78 


Friendly 


95.2 


93 


Independent 


71.1 


82 


Intelligent 


88 


84 


Kind 


80.7 


93 


Masculine 


80.7 


84 


Mature 


81.9 


85 


Natural 


68.7 


85 


Optimistic 


78.3 


68 


Pleasant 


75.9 


90 


Practical 


86.7 


. 94 


Reliable 


90.4 


96 


Responsible 


90.4 


94 


Serious 


75.9 


89 


Sincere 


83.1 


99 


Sociable 


71.1 


78 


Sympathetic 


78.3 


87 


Tactful 


88 


83 


Thoughtful 


74.7 


95 



Table III reveals the adjectives from the check list which significantly 
differentiated individuals of these two groups. There are a total of 27 adjectives 
listed in the Table which discriminate at or beyond the ,05 level of confidence. 
Recalling that 300 adjectives are involved, we could expect 15 adjectives to be 
significant at the .05 level by chance alone. The number of significant adjectives 
attained indicates that more than chance results have been obtained. If we 
consider only those adjectives that were most descriptive, that is, confidence 
level at .01 or beyond, we find the fo Having differences. We first note, that in all 
cases except one, the adjectives listed in Table III are endorsed significantly moie 
frequently by the Career-Bound group .rather than by the Place-Bound group. The 
exception relates to the endorsement of the adjective "silent," which is more frequently 
endorsed by the Place-Bound group. 

The two most discriminating adjectives are "confident" and "optimistic." The 
Career-Bound group endorsed these two adjectives, to a very significant degree, more 
frequently than the Place-Bound group of superintendents. Other adjectives endorsed 
more frequently by the Career-Bound group at or beyond the .01 level of confidence, 
include: idealistic, poised, progressive, spontaneous, suggestable, and wise. As 

noted above, the adjective "silent" is endorsed significantly more frequently by the 
Place-Bound superintendents. 

Considering these most discriminating adjectives, we find a total of nine 
which are significant at or beyond the .01 level of confidence. Again, considering 
a total group of 300 adjectives, we. would expect perhaps 3 to be significant 
at the .01 level of confidence by chance. Hie findings obviously cannot be attributed 
to mere chance. One final consideration was made with regard to the Adjective Check 
List. The total number of adjectives endorsed by each of these groups was conpared, 
and though the Career-Bound group tended to endorse more adjectives than the Place- 
Bound group, the difference was small and not significant. 



TABLE III 

ADJECTIVES WITH SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENT ENDORSEMENT FREQUENCIES 
BETWEEN INSIDERS AND OUTSIDERS (AS TESTED BY CHI SQUARE), 



A. Adjectives endorsed more frequently by the Career-Bound Group. (N = 53) 



Adjectives 


Significance Level 
(P less than) 


Ambitious 


,05 


Confident 


,002 


Cool 


,05 


Demanding 


,05 


Headstrong 


,05 


Idealistic 


,01 


Individualistic 


,05 


Interests wide 


,05 


Jolly 


.03 


Optimistic 


,005 


Outgoing 


• 05 


Outspoken 


.05 


Planful 


*,05 


Poised 


.01 


Progressive 


.01 


Relaxed 


.05 


Resourceful 


.05 


Self- controlled 


.02 


Sensitive 


.05 


Sharp witted 


.05 


Spontaneous 


.01 


Suggestible 


.01 


Tempermental 


.05 


Thorough 


.05 


Tough 


.05 


Wise 


.01 



B, Adjectives endorsed more frequently by the Place-Bound Group (N = 30) 

Significance Level 

Adjectives (P less than) 

Silent .01 



ACL Subgroup Ana] 

W wnnimr"T i rr tit* wmw i* ‘nrr n i "*i 

This discussion relates to the previously described division of the sample into 

a dichotomous classification of Place-Bound and Career-Bound superintendents. The 

* 

theoretical aspects of this dichotomy were discussed in the introduction section. 
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Authoritarianism Measures 

Results obtained with the three authoritarianism measures, the Z-scale, 

V 

F-scale, and D-scale, are presented in Table IV. Comparisons are made for the total 
sample and the refined sample of Career-Bound and Place-Bound superintendents. 

No significant differences were found between the total group of Place-Bound and 

# ^ s 

Career-Bound superintendents on these measures. On all three, both groups attained 
what would be considered a non- authoritarian, or liberal score. On the Z-scale 
both groups scored slightly lower than the norms of Jones (1957), based on his 
defining sample of Naval cadets. Similarly, on the D- and F-scales, both groups scored 

in the liberal direction (see Rokeach 1956). 

Comparisons of the refined sanple groups reveal no significant differences on 
the Z- F- and D-scales. It may be noted, however, that on the F- and D-scales the 
mean difference in scores is larger than was the case in the total group analysis. 

Again it should be noted that the mean scores of both groups are in the "liberal" 

direction. 

Study of Values 

Results obtained from the Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey Study, of V? lues are 
seen in Table V. Both the total and refined samples are presented on this Table. 

The tabulated comparison of the total sample reveals no significant differences on 
the six values measured. 
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TABLE IV 



PERSONALITY INVENTORY RESULTS: AUTHORITARIANISM MEASURES 



Total Sample (N = 83) 



Variable 


Place-Bound 
(N - 30) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Career-Bound 
(N - 53) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Mean 

Diff. 


Significance 

Level 


Z Scale 


34.367 


32.811 


1.556 


NS 




( 7.815) 


( 6.537) 






F Scale 


100.467 


96.113 


4.354 


NS 




(27.775) 


(22.710) 






D Scale 


133. 700 


133. 453 


.247 


NS 




(34.974) 


(27.200) 









Place-Bound 




(N = 16) 




Mean 


Variable 


(S.D.) 



Z Scale 33.600 





( 8.609) 


F Scale 


99.467 
(35. 110) 


D Scale 


135.933 

(40.537) 



Refined Sample (N = 36) 

Career-Bound 
(N = 20) 

Meai 



33.947 
( 6.620) 

93.579 

(18.575) 

129.211 

(26.038) 



Mean Significance 

Uiff. Level 

- . 347 NS 

5. 888 NS 

6.722 



NS 



TABLE V 
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PERSONALITY INVENTORY RESULTS: STUDY OF VALUES 



Total Sample (N =, 83) 



Variable 


Place-Bound 
(N - 30) 
Mean 
CS.D.) 


Career-Bound 
(N = 53) 
Mean 
fS.D.) 


Mean 

Diff. 


Significance 

Level 


Theoretical 


42.200 
( 5.690) 


42.113 
( 7.065) 


.007 


NS 


Economic 


40.467 
( 7.8X6) 


40.472 
( 7.861) 


.005 


NS 


Aesthetic 


36.533 
( 8.525) 


35.792 
( 8.491) 


.741 


NS 


Social 


40.833 
( 8.078) 


39.472 
( 6.874) 


1.361 


NS 


Political 


41.933 
( 8.710) 


42.925 
( 6.883) 


.992 


NS 


Religious 


38.033 
( 9.423) 


39.226 
( 8.338) ■ 


1.223 


NS 

i 




Refined 


Sample (N = 36) 


• 




Variable 


Place-Bound 
(N = 16) 
Mean 
CS.D.) 


Career-Bound 
(N = 20) 
Mean 
fS.D.) 


Mean 

Diff., 


Significance 

Level 


Theoretical 


42.133 
( 5.055) 


41.316 
( 7.008) 


.817 


NS 


Economic 


40.400 
( 6.978) 


40.947 
( 8.350) 


- .547 


NS 


Aesthetic 


38.667 
( 8.191) 


34.632 
( 7.776) 


4.035 


NS 


Social 


41. 333 
( 7.068) 


39.526 
( 8.296) 


1.807 


NS 


Political 


38.000 
( 5.155) 


45.000 
( 7.439) 


-7.000 


.01 


Religious 


39.467 
( 8.400) 


38.579 
( 7.486) 


.888 


NS 
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Hie scores presented in the Table are presented in profile form on Figure I. It 
is obvious that the profiles are very similar across all measures. It might also 
be mentioned that the profile pattern seen for the total sample of superintendents 
is very similar to the average male profile reported on the test booklet in the 

Study of Values . 

1 1 ' _ 

The results for the refined sample show a significant difference at the .01 
level of confidence on the scale for political values. The Career-Bound group 
in this sample scores significantly higher than the Place-Bound group. These 
scores may be seen in profile fora on Figure II. With the exception of the scores 
on the political values scale the profile in this Figure is quite similar to that 
of the total group in the previous figure. The profile also reveals a lower score 
on the aesthetic scale for the Career-Bound group although the difference does not 
reach statistical significance. 

Following the lead of the discussion by Allport, Vernon and Lindzey (1960) 
in the manual on the Study of Values , we note their suggestion that a person 
with a high political value is interested in personal power. They mention that 
leaders in any field generally have a high paver value. This may indicate that 
our refined sample of Career-Bound superintendents have a somewhat stronger urge 
to direct and manipulate persons in order to achieve their particular goals. 

California Psychological Inventory 

Before examining the comparative results of our subgroups we might note a 
comparison made in Figure III. This Figure reveals the profile scores of the 
Total sample of 83 Oregon superintendents as compared with the profile 
reported in the CPI Manual for 144 city school superintendents (Gough 1957) . 
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FIGURE I 

STUDY OF VALUES SCORES FOR TOTAL 
SAMPLE OF OREGON SUPERINTENDENTS 



profile; op values 




Broken Line *= career Bound (Outsiders) N 3 53 
Solid Line «= Place Bound (Insiders ) N = 30 



FIGURE II 

STUDY OF VALUES SCORES FOR REFINED 
SAMPLE OF OREGON SUPERINTENDENTS 



PROFILE OF VALUES 
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A basic agreement can be seen in profile shape and elevation of the two groups. 

The scores of the Oregon group are all within one standard deviation (plus or 
minus) of the group reported in the Manual. The only deviation that is noteworthy 
is that on the Dominance (Do) scale; the Oregon sample is somewhat higher. On 
the whole, however, we jnight consider that the personality trait characteristics 
as revealed by the CPI are quite similar between the Oregon group and the city 
superintendent group. 

Comparison of scores for the total sanple and refined sample of Place-Bound 
and Career-Bound superintendents are reported in Tables VI and VII. The results 
for the total sanple reveal no statistically significant differences in mean 
scores for the two groups on any of the CPI scales. The sane results are 
presented in profile form in Figure III. A basic similarity between the profiles 
of the two subgroups may be observed. It might be noted that on the Group I 
scales, which include the scales: Dominance, Capacity for Status, Sociability, 

Social Presence, Self-Acceptance, and Well-Being, there is a tendency for the 
profile of the Career-Bound group to be above that of the Place-Bound group. 

However, none of the score differences between these groups are statistically 
significant. 

An overall interpretation of these CPI results would suggest that this 
sanple of superintendents see themselves as aggressive, confident, dominant, 
and capable in exercising leadership. They seem acceptant of themselves, 
sociable, poised, and somewhat striving for social status. In addition, they 
would appear to be responsible, acceptant and tolerant of others. They also 
would seem to be tactful, moderate, and conforming. The superintendents score 
high on the "achievement group" of scales, suggesting that they are an intelligent, 
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FIGURii III 

SUPERINTENDENT COMPARISON 



PROFILE SHEET FOR THE California Psychological Inventory: MALE 
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( — ) N = 83 Oregon Superintendents 
( — ) N = 144 City School Superintendents (CPI Norms) 

Reproduced from Manual for the California Psychological Inventory, by Harrison 
G. Gough, Ph. D. 

Copyright by Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. , Palo Alto, California. All 
rights reserved. 
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TABLE VI 

PERSONALITY INVENTORY RESULTS: CALIFORNIA PERSONALITY INVENTORY 



Scale 


Place-Bound 
(N = 30) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Do 


33.633 
( 5.605) 


Cs 


20.933 
( 3.805) 


Sy 


27.067 
( 5.632) 


Sp 


36.633 
( 6.446) 


Sa 


22.700 
( 4.260) 


Wb 


39.233 
( 3.839) 


Re 


34.200 
( 3.295) 


So 


37.200 
( 4.491) 


Sc 


31.633 
( 6.178) 


To 


25.267 
( 4.394) 


Gi 


19.467 
( 5.367) 


Cm 


26.300 
( 1.291) 


Ac 


30.767 
( 3.674) 



Total Sample (N = 83) 

Career-Bound 
(N = 53) 

Mean 

(S.D.) 

35.566 
( 4.111) 

21.925 
( 2.533) 

27.434 
( 4.007) 

37. 792 
( 3.944) 

23.604 
( 3.324) 

39.208 
( 3.634) 

34.226 
( 3.274) 

38.377 
( 3.996) 

30.321 
( 6.722) 

25.585 
( 3.619) 

18.774 
( 6.141) 

26.170 
( 1.773) 

32.019 
( 3.041) 



Mean 
Diff . 


Significance 

Level 


1.933 


NS 


.992 


NS 


.367 


NS 


1.159 


NS 




/ 


- .904 


NS 


.025 


NS 


- .026 


NS 


-1.177 


NS 


1.312 


NS 


- .318 


NS 


.693 


NS 


.130 


NS 


-1.252 


NS 
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California Personality Inventory (Continued) 



Scale 


Place-Bound 
(N = 30) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Ai 


21.933 
( 3.362) 


Ie 


41.067 
( 3.999) 


Py 


12.900 
( 2.310) 


Fx 


'9.900 
( 3.458) 


Fe 


16.200 
( 3.782) 



Total Sample (N = 83) 

Career-Bound 
(N = 53) 

Mean 

(S.D.) 

22.283 
( 3.639) 

41.396 
( 3.769) 

12.585 
( 2.583) 

9.717 
( 4.134) 

16.075 
( 3.339) 



Mean Significance 

Diff. Level 



350 


NS 


329 


NS 


315 


NS 


183 


NS 


125 


NS 
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capable, and achieving group. The last group of scales suggest that they are 
understanding of the views of others and at least moderately flexible in their 
attitudes. Their interests would appear to be rather typically masculine as a 
group, with perhaps somewhat less concern with the cultural interests that are more 
typical of other college graduate groups. 

Comparison of the scores of the refined sample of superintendents on the 
CPI scales are presented in Table VII. In this instance, significant differences 
are found on two scales --The Achievement via Conformity scale and the Psychological- 
Mindedness scale. The same results are presented in profile form on Figure IV. 

From this Figure it can be seen that the profile pattern is essentially similar to 
that of the larger groups. The Career-Bound group scored significantly higher than 
the Place-Bound group on the Ac scale at the # 01 level of confidence. On the 
other hand the Place-Bound group scores significantly higher, at the .01 level of 
confidence, on the Py scale. These findings may suggest that the refined Career- 
Bound group is either more adaptable in atteiipting to achieve their professional 
goals or that they place more emphasis on cooperation with other power groups in 
atteiipting to achieve these goals. Another alternative is the difference on the Py 
scale may suggest that the refined Place-Bound group is more interested in, and more 
sensitive to, the needs and motives of those about them. These scale differences 
may reflect a slight difference in orientation of the members in these two refined 
groups. The Place-Bound group is perhaps more attentive and sensitive to the 
views of his immediate staff while the Career-Bound group is perhaps more sensitive 
to the community power groups in atteiipting to carry out their professional aims. 
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TABLE VII 

PERSONALITY INVENTORY RESULTS: CALIFORNIA PERSONALITY INVENTORY 



Refined Sample (N = 36) 



Scale 


Place-Bound 
(N = 16) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Career- Bound 
(N = 20) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Mean 

Diff. 


Significance 

Level 


Do 


34. 200 


35.684 


-1.484 


NS 




( 6.361) 


( 3.267) 






Cs 


21.000 


21.421 


- .421 


NS 




( 4.583) 


( 2.388) 






Sy 


27.533 


27.737 


- .204 


NS 




( 5i410) 


( 3.541) 




* 


Sp 


35.933 


38.053 


-2.120 


NS 




( 7.236) 


( 4.288) 






Sa 


22.600 


23.053 


- .453 


NS 




( 4.687) 


( 2.778) 


* 


« 


Wb 


39.467 


40.105 


- .638 


NS 




( 3.852) 


( 3.462) 




• 


Re 


35.267 


34.316 


.951 


NS 




( 2.915) 


( 3.667) 






So 


37.667 


39.000 


-1.333 


NS 




( 4.353) 


( 3.712) 


/ 




Sc 


33.933 


32.842 


1.091 


NS 




( 6.375) 


( 4.400) 






To 


26.267 


25.895 


.372 


NS 




( 4.415) 


( 4.054) 




• 


Gi 


20.200 


19.579 


.621 


NS 




( 5.088) 


( 5.843) 


- 




Cm 


26.067 


25.947 


.120 


NS 




( 1.100) 


.( 1.929) 


* «• .. 




Ac 


31.400 


33. 105 


-1.705 


.01 




( 3.066) 


( 2.470) 
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California Personality Inventory (Continued) 



Refined Sample (N = 36) 



Scale 


Place-Bound 
(N = 16) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Career-Bound 
(N = 20) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Mean 

Diff. 


Significance 

Level 


Ai . 


22.333 


22.737 


- .404 


NS 




( 3.309) 


( 3.871) 






Ie 


41.200 


40.579 


.621 


NS 




( 5.017) 


( 5.200) 






Py 


13.933 


12.526 


1.407 


.01 




( 2.120) 


( 2.525) 






Fx 


9.733 


9.842 


- .109 


NS 




( 3.845) 


( 4.400) 






Fe 


16.067 


16. 737 


- .670 


NS 




( 4.008) 


( 3.462) 







x 



% 
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FIGURh IV 

OREGON SUPERINTENDENTS 
Refined Sample N = 36 

PROFILE SHEET FOR TUB California Psychology Inventory: MALL 




(---) Career Bound (N = 20) (Pure-early decision) *P< .01 

( — ~) Place Bound (N = 16) (Pure- late decision) 

Reproduced from Manual for the California Psychological Inventory, by liarrison G. 
Gough, Ph. D. 

Copyright by Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc., Palo Alto, California. All 
rights reserved. 
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Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank is an inventory which assesses an 
individual pattern of interests and allows a comparison of these interests with those 
of selected occupational groups. The typical profile report of the SVIB scores 

indicate whether an attained score falls within one of six ranges or scores. The 

\ 

range groups are designated C, O, B-, B, B+ and A. A profile sheet is illustrated 
in Figure V, which also presents data for the refined sarple. In the present 
discussion we will be concerned with only the C, B+, and A ranges of score. 

Scores below 25 fall in the C range, while scores 40 and above fall in the 
B+ and A ranges. The higher the score, the more similar the persons interests are 
to successful men in the particular occupation. The low scores indicate little 
similarity of interest with the occupational group. Higher scores are related to 
staying within an occupation. Thus, persons in the banking profession who would score 
60 (A range) on the banker key would be more likely to stay in the field of 
banking than persons scoring 30 (C+) in the same occupation. 

Specific findings from the analysis of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
the Oregon superintendents are presented below. The initial description deals 
with the high and lav scores of the total group. The results are seen in mean score 
form on Table VIII. Examination of the Table reveals that both the Place-Bound group 
and the Career-Bound group are very similar ii their interest patterns. T tests were 
computed for all differences, none were found to be significant for the total 
sample. Therefore, the descriptive discussion which follows applies both to the Place 

Bound and Career-Bound groups. 

There was a total of nine occupational scales on which the supeiintendents 
scored lav, indicating interests dissimilar to those of successful persons in 
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TABLE VIII 



COMPARISON OF INTEREST PATTERNS 
OF PLACE-BOUND AND CAREER-BOUND SUPERINTENDENTS 
AS REVEALED BY THE STRONG VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST BLANK 





TOTAL GROUP 


(N = 83) 




REFINED SAMPLE (N = 36) 






Place-Bound 


Career-Bound 




Place-Bound 


Career-Bound 






(N = 30) 


(N = 53) 


1 


(N = 16) 


(N = 20) 


1 


Vari- 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 1 


ffean 


Mean 


Mean 


able 


CS.D.) 


(S.D.) 


Dif£. 


(S.D.) 


(S.D.) 


Diff • 


1 


16.000 


17.308 


-1.308 


17.667 


14.684 


2.983 




( 7.339) 


( 8.813) 




( 6.737) 


( 6.992) 


3.232 


2 


30.690 


31.577 


-0.887 


32.600 


29.368 




(10.543) 


(10.353) 




(11.825) 


( 9.593) 


6.600 


3 


17.069 


17.442 


-0.373 


19.600 


13.000 




( 9.736) 


(11.180) 




( 8.642) 


(10.630) 


6.207 


4 


28.724 


29.192 


-0.468 


30.733 


24.526 




(12.767) 


(11.767) 




(13.525) 


(11.711) 


.499 


5 


32.931 


35.404 


-2,473 


33.867 


33.368 




(10.423) 


( 9.388) 




(12.351) 


(10.172) 


- .807 


6 


30.276 


33. 865 


-3.589 


30.667 


31.474 




( 9.957) 


(10.741) 




(11.992) 


(10.916) 


6.901* 


7 


20.207 


19.231 


0.976 


22.533 


15.632 




(10.252) 


(10.139) 




( 9.418) 


( 9.263) 




8 


23.345 


23.692 


-0.347 


23.533 


19,789 


3 . 744 




(10.086) 


( 9.413) 




( 9.906) 


( 8.734) 




9 


18. 759 


15.115 


3.644 


21.733 


12.000 


9.730** 




(10.888) 


(10.551) 




(10.416) 


( 9.268) 


7.849 


10 


12.483 


11.385 


1.098 


15.533 


7.684 


(12.591) 


(10.269) 




(14.506) 


( 9.417) 


6.604 


11 


21.862 


21.673 


0.187 


24.867 


18.263 




(13.580) 


(12.461) 




(15.108) 


(12.458) 


5.225 


12 


24.690 


24.731 


-0.041 


27.067 


21.842 




(13.161) 


(11.167) 




(14.738) 


(11.606) 


-2.589 


13 


37.069 


38.519 


-1.450 


36.200 


38.789 




( 7.338) 


( 8.459) 




( 8.213) 


( 7.115) 


5.267 


14 


31. 103 


30.981 


0.122 


32.267 


27.000 




( 9.686) 


( 8.181) 




( 8.336) 


( 7.703) 


4.905 


15 


15.621 


16.019 


-0.398 


16.800 


11.895 




( 9.951) 


(10.865) 




(10.792) 


(11.435) 


2.438 


16 


28.379 


(30.827 


'-2.448 


29.333 


26.895 




(12.219) 


(11.977) 




(13.844) 


(13.490) 


4.232 


17 


27.241 


28.442 


-1.201 


27.600 


23.368 




( 9.959) 


(10.289) 




(11.357) 


( 9.203) 


5.278* 


18 


27.414 


26.692 


0.722 


28.067 


22.789 




( 6.412) 


( 8.784) 




( 6.227) 


( 7.757) 





30 



TOTAL GROUP (N = 83) 



Vari- 

able 


Place-Bound 
(N = 30) 
Mean 
(S.l). ) 


Career-Round 
(N = 53) 
Mean 
(S.l).) 


Mean* 

Dili*. 


Place-Bound 

(N « 16) 

Mean 
(S.l). ) 


Career- Bound 
(N - 20) 
Mean 
(S.D.) 


Mean * 
Biff. 


19 


38.655 


36 . 808 


1.847 


39.000. 


34.2X1 


4.789 




( 9.505) 


( 9.464) 




(10.468) 


( 9.796) 




20 


19.483 


20.942 


-3.459 


21.153 


15.842 


5.291 




(11.479) 


(12.299) 




‘‘(12.171) ‘ 


(12.139) 




21 


31.448 


30.250 


1. 198 


32.933 


25.263 


7.670** 




(10.605) 


( 9.370) 




( 8.830) 


( 8.218) 




22 


30.345 


29.846 


0.499 


29.733 


28. 105 


1.628 




( 6.471) 


f 7.487) 




( 7.025) 


( 6.624) 




23 


33.966 


58.000 


-4.034 


52.933 


37.158 


-4.225 




(11.718) 


( 9.880) 




(13.792) ' 


( 9.057) 




24 


36.310 


36.175 


0.137 


35.533 


54.789 


.544 ‘ 




( 9.301) 


( 8.510) 




(11.069) 


.(10.207) 




25 


43.724 


.45.565 


-1.641 


42.000 


46.579 


-4.579 




(10.440) 


( 8.205) 




(11.446) 


( 9.270) 




26 


47.172 


50.962 


-3.790 


46. 133 


52.632 


-6.499 




( 9.324) 


( 7.233) 




(11.975) 


( 9.435) 




27 


45. 759 


45.981 


-0.222 


45.067 


46.516 


-1.249 




( 7.922) 


( 7.599) 




( 8,672) 


( 8.951) 




28 


37.966 


38.442 


-0.476 


37.533 


34.526 


3.007 




( 9.140) 


( 9.900) 




(11.612) 


(11.587) 




29 


38.552 


40.05S 


-1.500 


37.933 


39.947 


-2.014 




( 9.661) 


( 9.104) 




(11.889) 


(10,653j 




30 


43.966 


44.115 


-0.149 


42.067 


45.053' 


-2.986 




( 9.858) 


( 8.599) 




(10.971) 


( 8.663) 




31 


41.172 


41.269 


- .097 


38.800 


42.053 


-3.255 




( 8.465) 


( 9.161) 




( 7.912) 


( 9.095) 




32 


41.655 


40.904 


.751 


42.467 


42.000 


.467 




( 8.419) 


( 8.348) 




( 9.531) 


( 9.809) 




33 


28.724 


29.846 


-1.122 


29.733 


28.000 


1.733 




( 9.732) 


(10.050) 




(li. 145) 


(11.240) 




34 


25.966 


25.250 


,716 


27.000 


21.158 


5.842 




( 8.538) 


(11.170) 




( 7.810) 


( 8.751) 




35 


32.379 


32.675 


- .294 


32.333 


30.947 


1.386 




( 7. 433) 


( 9.530) 




( 8.46o) 


( 8.120 




36 


27.586 


27.155 


.451 


28.067 


31.053 


-2.986 




( 9.155) 


( 8.763) 




(12.032) 


( 9.360) 




37 


37.103 


36.077 


-4.732 


56.935 


36,211 


.722 




( 8.776) 


( 6.956) 




(10.855) 


( 7.223) 




38 


32.345 


31. 115 


1.230 


30.733 . 


34.684 


-3.951 




( 8.486) 


( 8.452) 




( 9.558) 


( 8.820) 




39 


34.931 


33.673 


1.258 


32.600 


37.579 


-4.979 




( 8.358) 


( 8.695) 




( 8.140) 


( 7. 113) 




40 


44.276 


44.788 


- .512 


42,133 


46.737 


-4.604 




( 8.742) 


( 7.840) 


* 


( 8.831) 


( 8.419) 
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